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had so devastated Japan that “One wonders why the atomic bombs 
were even necessary. . . Japanese leaders acknowledged their help- 
lessness, for their nation faced mass starvation during the winter.” 
War Minister Anami and his supporters did not believe this. They 
resisted surrender even after Hiroshima and Soviet entry; only 
after Nagasaki, with its proof that the United States did have more 
atomic bombs, was the Emperor, who favored surrender, able to 
prevail. Zeiler cites the 1946 report of Paul Nitze’s United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey as evidence of Japanese exhaustion; Nitze 
says they would probably have quit by November 1 with no atom 
bomb, no Russians, and no invasion of the home islands. Unfortu- 
nately, Zeiler seems not to have read Gian Gentile’s Stanford Ph.D. 
dissertation, which conclusively establishes Nitze’s conclusions as 
without foundation. Nitze’s report has fueled the “bomb was un- 
necessary” myth since 1946. 

Zeiler generally avoids the other seminal argument about the 
end of the war: whether insistence on unconditional surrender was 
legitimate, or fueled unnecessarily the Japanese determination to 
fight on. He says that “solid evidence of atomic diplomacy does ex- 
ist” (p. 182) but that its advocate, the bitterly anti-Soviet James 
Byrnes, did not win Truman’s support, and defeating the Japanese 
conclusively with minimum American casualties was the crucial 
American objective. 

This book is a good account of the last half of the Pacific War. 
However, one needs to read up on the early battles before wading 
into 1943. The main drawback of Zeiler’s account is the totally in- 
adequate map of the Pacific area as a whole. There are clear and 
useful maps of fourteen specific battles, but the 4”x4” general map 
does not even show the crucial Japanese base at Truk. 


Portland, Oregon ROBERT P. NEWMAN 


Gold Warriors: America’s Secret Recovery of Yamashita’s Gold. By Ster- 
ling and Peggy Seagrave. (London, Verso, 2003. xii + 332 pp. $26) 


This account is a classic example of popular history at its worst. 
The authors of Gold Warriors, two venturesome investigative jour- 
nalists, seek desperately to make their thesis work: Buried Japanese 
treasure, stolen from various Asian societies during Japan’s foreign 
expansion, 1895-1945, was recovered after World War II by Ameri- 
can forces and used clandestinely by all U.S. Presidents for the next 
fifty years. 

From the outset, the Seagraves fail miserably to separate myth 
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and reality. The authors claim that the Japanese hid most of the gold 
in the Philippines between 1943 and 1945 in elaborately con- 
structed caverns because “In whatever settlement concluded the 
war, Japan always expected to keep the Philippines” (p. 1). In the 
summer of 1945, senior Japanese officials, including Japan’s highest- 
ranking imperial princes and General Yamashita, ordered the access 
tunnels to dozens of treasure vaults blown up to assure secrecy of the 
treasure’s location. This part of the saga is concluded with the ex- 
planation that “In subsequent days the princes escaped to Japan by 
submarine, and three months later General Yamashita surrendered 
to American troops” (p. 1). 

The Seagraves wrap their narrative of intrigue and mystery in 
what they call “a thoroughly convincing body of evidence” (p. 262), 
some of which is only available on two CDs that can be purchased 
for $20 at their Internet website. They then cavalierly charge into 
strategic and geopolitical arenas. Not long after Yamashita’s surren- 
der, U.S. Army intelligence forces discovered large quantities of the 
hidden treasures, soon to be called “black gold,” in the mountains 
north of Manila. Gen. Douglas MacArthur was quickly informed, 
and soon President Harry Truman was given an account. “After dis- 
cussions with his cabinet,” the authors allege, “Truman decided to 
proceed with the recovery, but to keep it a state secret.... This 
‘black gold’ gave the Truman Administration access to virtually lim- 
itless unvouchered funds for covert operations” (p. 3). These secret 
slush funds, at times estimated to be worth hundreds of millions of 
U.S. dollars in 1945 values, were used, so the Seagraves declare, to 
fight international communism throughout the Cold War. 

Serious students of history will be left with many unanswered 
questions from the outset of this account. Why would the Japanese 
government hide treasure in the Philippines when, contrary to the 
authors’ assertion, it had good reason to believe Japan would not 
“keep the Philippines” after the war? In fact, Tokyo fully understood 
the significance of the unconditional surrender doctrine spelled out 
at the end of the Casablanca Conference in January 1943 and elab- 
orated upon in the Cairo Declaration eleven months later. Further- 
more, the Americans had been in the Philippines since the late 
nineteenth century, while the Japanese had been there for only a 
couple of years. And, while the authors’ claim that the American 
submarine blockade around the Japanese home islands was com- 
plete in early 1943 is only a slight exaggeration (1944 is more ac- 
curate), one wonders why large Japanese submarines were not 
employed to transport the gold some 1,200 miles to Japan. If sub- 
marines were a safe enough means of transport in the summer of 
1945 for the highest-ranking imperial princes, who were in charge 
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of hiding the gold in the Luzon mountains, why not for the gold it- 
self somewhat earlier? It also strikes this reviewer that something as 
important as gold would have been mentioned in secret enciphered 
communications, Japanese Ultra. Gold is not mentioned in the con- 
text of the Seagraves’ subject, but it is discussed in certain I-boat 
communications, as researchers can easily verify in Record Group 
457 in the U.S. National Archives and Records Administration. 

Often the authors’ documentation is inexact. Too frequently 
the endnotes, called annotations by the Seagraves, are hollow, lead- 
ing the reader into blind alleys, or are strewn with red herrings. A 
brief summary Prologue (pp. 1-13) outlines the book. Later chap- 
ters are often cited as evidence supporting points in the Prologue, 
but, contrary to the authors’ assertion, the “individual chapters” do 
not include “full and exhaustive annotations for all statements, quotes and 
statistics” (p. 262, emphasis in original). 

Limited examples of their base documentation must suffice in 
this brief review. How did Americans first learn of “the existence” of 
the gold? The Seagraves assert that, “According to Lt. Col. Leslie M. 
Fry, who was present [at Yamashita’s surrender on September 2, 
1945], a number of younger Japanese ... came forward carrying 
gold bars..., altogether about half a metric ton. Yamashita un- 
buckled his sword, bowed deeply, and presented it to Major Ken- 
worthy” (p. 88). From the authors’ annotations, one learns only that 
“Fry, an attorney from Reno, Nevada, had a long and distinguished 
career after the war” (p. 281). Indeed, neither Kenworthy’s publica- 
tions nor his private papers at the University of California, Davis, re- 
fer to gold, nor are these sources cited in the Seagraves’ bibliogra- 
phy; moreover, there is no evidence of gold from the numerous 
media and combat photographers who covered the surrender cere- 
monies. If the reader finds the Fry assertion questionable, another 
account is offered about how the Americans first learned of the 
treasure trove—through physical torture, but not of Yamashita be- 
cause such barbarism would become “evident to his defense attor- 
neys” (p. 89). Rather, a Filipino American intelligence officer tor- 
tured Yamashita’s driver, Maj. Kojima Kashii, and forced him to 
reveal each treasure site he had taken Yamashita to during the pre- 
ceding year. This information was given to the authors “by a source 
close to” Kojima’s chief interrogator “and confirmed by retired CIA 
sources who asked not to be named” (p. 282). Other annotation or 
documentation for this pivotal point is equally unconvincing to this 
reviewer. 

The premise of this book is so badly flawed and fractured that 
what follows has a self-serving quality about it. It is a runaway train 
of no substantive import. The authors’ thesis appears to have dic- 
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tated their definition, selection, and interpretation of evidence. In 
my opinion, this account of America’s recovery of “Yamashita’s gold” 
is dominated largely by myth. 


Old Dominion University CARL BOYD 


The American Colonial State in the Philippines: Global Perspectives. Edited 
by Julian Go and Anne L. Foster. (Durham, N.C., Duke University 
Press, 2003. viii + 316 pp. $64.95 cloth, $21.95 paper) 


Julian Go and Anne Foster have assembled an innovative col- 
lection of comparative essays on U.S. turn-of-the-century imperial- 
ism, with emphasis on the “colonial state” in the Philippines. Go’s 
introductory essay is a nice piece of critical historiography that lays 
out the overall perspective of the collection. Go argues that the co- 
lonial state in the Philippines was unique in U.S. history. Unlike set- 
tler colonialism, which characterized the continental expansion, it 
required special legislation with new legal distinctions. This “ad- 
ministrative colonialism” required both the establishment of basic 
political structures (“state-building”) and new practices of imple- 
mentation (“governance”). However, was the colonial state in the 
Philippines exceptional from a global point of view? That is, was it 
different from the ruling apparatuses established by other contem- 
porary empires? This question is explored in the essays in this col- 
lection, although the answer is never articulated in a systematic, 
general way. As a whole, the collection challenges the exceptional- 
ist paradigm on various grounds, although it does not refute it out- 
right. Rather, it is a rich, complex exploration of the similarities and 
differences between U.S. expansionism and the other empires es- 
tablished during the period of “high imperialism.” Of particular in- 
terest is the treatment of “intra-imperial” knowledge and strategy: 
the exchange of policy ideas and imitation of basic forms of rule. 

All of the essays are superb, and I shall only mention quickly 
their main themes. Paul Kramer analyzes the shifting ground of 
exceptionalist ideology and Anglo Saxon unity in U.S. and British 
relations. Foster discusses the regulation of opium in the world mar- 
ket, comparing the various imperial strategies of control through- 
out Asia, stressing the importance of shared knowledge. Donna 
Amoroso compares the treatment of the Muslim population in two 
dimensions. First, she rejects the efficacy of the Native American 
analogy in the Philippines. Second, she highlights the continuities 
of U.S. patterns of rule when compared to both the Spanish and the 
British. Patricio Abinales argues that there were two, not one, colo- 
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